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lines which enabled them to move their forces rapidly and safely from
one point to another of the great circle, whereas the Allies had to move
round it, and, if they attacked in the south and east, had long and
difficult communications by sea, which made it impossible for them
to transport and reinforce their armies quickly or to change their
direction as the enemy changed his. Thus, if the British army had
been removed from France to Salonica for an expedition through the
Balkans, it would have been possible for the Germans in a few days
to concentrate their forces on the part of the line thus depleted and
perhaps win a decisive victory. Moreover, though to the eye of faith
looking at the map there seemed to be unlimited opportunities for an
imaginative strategy, there were in fact no suitable bases in the Eastern
Mediterranean for the large operations contemplated. Dock,
wharves and warehouses were lacking ; roads and railways (where
they existed) led into difficult and malarious country, and as the war
went on the sea-routes for supply and reinforcement were more and
more infested - with mines and submarines. All these were fatal
obstacles to any Eastern strategy on a large scale.
But there remained the question whether such forces as eould be
spared from the Western front might not in combination with the
fleet strike a heavy blow at some carefully chosen point. To this the
Cabinet addressed themselves at the beginning of the year 1915, and
after considering other possibilities, such as a landing on the North
Sea coast of Germany, decided that a plan for forcing the Dardanelles
offered high hopes of success. On paper there was everything to
recommend it. If successful, it would throw the Turks out of action,
open the road for supplying Russia, probably bring the wavering
neutrals, Italy, Bulgaria, Greece and Rumania to the side of the Allies,
save Serbia and seriously threaten Austria. The prospect could not be
painted in. too glowing terms, and Churchill, the First Lord of the
Admiralty, was on fire for it.
The development of this plan has been described hi detail from
official records in the " Life " of Asquith,1 and the causes of its ultimate
failure may be traced in its incubation.   A recent Russian defeat had
1 Vol. H, Ch. XLL
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